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Notes on the Early 
Hudson River School* 


By CuHarves H. Morcan ano MarGaret C. Toor 
Amherst College 


T HAS been said that the line of demarcation between the Renaissance 
and Modern Times comes at the moment when man’s chief philosoph- 
ical concept ceased to be his relationship to God and became his own 

relationship to man. This over-simplification of a very complex subject 
serves as a useful point for further development. 

The revolutions in America and France in the later eighteenth century 
released a long pent-up period of philosophic speculation. With the early 
years of the nineteenth century the rediscovery of nature prompted a new 
inquiry as to man’s place in creation. The wonders of earth increasingly 
occupied the minds of the thoughtful. They inspired philosophers, poets, 
novelists and artists. From this absorbing concentration the Early Hudson 
River School was born. In America the poet led and the painter followed, 
but so closely behind that it is sometimes a question as to which had the 
lead at any given moment. Rarely have literature and the graphic arts 
enjoyed so complete a simultaneity. 

The concept of almighty nature and ephemeral man finds its most 
Olympian expression in William Cullen Bryant, but the theme was rein- 
terpreted at less lofty levels and with differing moods by a host of other 
authors. Similar likenesses and divergencies may be seen in contemporary 
landscape painting. 

Thomas Cole most nearly reflects the tragic solemnity of Bryant, though 
his evangelical intensity leaves little room either for serenity or tenderness. 
His is a soul goaded by the realization of man’s transcience — so little 
time to worship the multiple magnificence of nature and to pass on the 
exaltation of this communion. But if this haste drives him roughshod over 
the violets that Bryant stood aside to admire and if to his anxious vision 
the grave alone holds promise of peace, he grasps and conveys a splendid 
awe of the unending majesty of earth. 

In one of his earliest oils, “Daniel Boone Sitting at the Door of his Cab 
in, the handling of ‘nature strongly recalls Bryant’s adolescent masterpiece 
‘Thanatopsis.” The picture’s rugged foreground, the lyrical lake in the 


* The writers are indebted to many persons for their aid in the preparation of this article and 
particularly to Mr. George F. Whicher, Miss Louisa Dresser and the Frick Art Reference Library. 
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middle distance set against storm and the untamed hills, the frail old pioneer 
warmed by a passing shaft of sunlight, all seem echoes of: 
“The hills 

Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun — the vales 

Stretching in pensive quietness between; 

The venerable woods the rivers that move 

In majesty and the complaining brooks 

That make the meadows green; and, poured round all, 

Old Ocean’s grey and melancholy waste, 

Are but the solemn decorations all 

Of the great tomb of man. va 


A decade later Cole had travelled abroad, brooded on the mouldering 
ruins of man’s earlier monuments, and added European romantic fervor 
to his own imaginative longings. The narrative obsessions of the times led 
him to paint a number of “serial” pictures, the more ambitious such as 
“Course of Empire,” occupying as many as five canvases, the more com- 
pact presenting their message in only two. The second of these contrast- 
ing moralistic pairs, “Past” and “Present,” for all its thematic similarities 
to “Course of Empire” and its mediaeval European setting, still retains the 
essential idea of “Daniel Boone’ — what is man that thou are mindful 
of him? — and one is again reminded of “Thanatopsis” and: 

“|. . Earth that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, and be resolved to earth again, 
and 
* ... The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mould.” 


A closer parallel may be seen in Bryant’s poem “The Past”: 


“Far in thy realm withdrawn 

Old empires sit in sullenness and gloom 
And glorious ages gone 

Lie deep within the shadow of thy womb.” 


In “Kindred Spirits,’ Asher Brown Durand painted Bryant and Cole 
conversing on a rocky outcrop in a Catskill glen. He knew them both and 
admired them with the ungrudging respect of a largenatured competence 
for genius. For Durand they were the pace-setters. As sensitive as Cole, 
his shyness was a halter where his friend’s was a spur. Although he, too, 
had achieved youthful success as an engraver, he was slow to discard this 
accomplishment for the open air and the landscapes which his romantic 
bent urged on him. While Cole had begun his career as a portrait painter 
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and promptly shed it to devote himself to the translation of nature (it is 
doubtful if his turbulent disposition could ever have chained itself to the 
exacting disciplines of engraving), Durand developed with caution, grad- 
ually adding portrait painting to his prints (the sketch of Fanny Kemble 
was made with the prospect of a commercial print in mind), and only 
entering the landscape field full-fledged in 1833. But in this slow and 
orderly progression may be seen the innate dignity, the sense of finish that 
is characteristic of all his work, and that at its best brings him even closer 
to Bryant. The engraver’s concern for detail often imposes on him a 
view that is intimate rather than lofty: but it also provides time to share 
with Bryant the delight of such relative trivia as: 
... The green blade of the ground 

Has risen, and herds have cropped it; the young twig 

Has spread its plaited tissues to the sun;” 

In his more inspired moments, though detail always appears, it enriches 
rather than destroys the larger concept: and in a picture such as “In the 
Woods” Durand seems to have taken the theme of: 

“The groves were God's first temples.” 
and while giving it precise imagery, has sublimated it with an absolute 
quality more serene than the written phrase itself. His measured approach 
again reminds one of Bryant's formula as put forth in “The Poet”: 
“The secret wouldst thou know 
To touch the heart or fire the blood at will? 
Let thine eyes o erflow 
Let thy lips quiver with the passionate thrill: 
Seize the great thought, ere yet its power be past, 
And bind, in words, the fleet emotion fast. 
“Then should thy verse appear 
Halting and harsh, and all unaptly wrought, 
Touch the crude line with fear, 
Save in the moment of impassioned thought: 
Then summon back the original glow, and mend 
The strain with rapture that with fire was penned.” 

Unlike Bryant and Cole, Durand never moralizes. His shepherds drive 
their flocks unheeding and unhurried through a leafy wonderland. Earth 
itself is good, so must be man. 

The third member of the initial trinity, Thomas Doughty, shares with 
the others only the common interest of subject. At his best he approxi 
mates the lyrical tone of Durand, but his rhyming couplets never aspire 
to iambic pentameter: and the burr of evangelism never disturbs his even 
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tranquility. Bryant does dignified obeisance to the fringed gentian; Doughty 
cheerfully snips it off with a real but childish pleasure in its beauty. In 
his painting one is sometimes reminded of Emerson’s lighter vein as: 


“Little thinks, in the field, yon red-cloaked clown 
Of thee from the hill-top looking down; 

The heifer that lows in the upland farm, 

Far-heard lows not thine ear to charm; 

The sexton, tolling his bell at noon, 

Deems not that great Napoleon 

Stops his horse, and lists with delight, 

Whilst his files sweep round yon Alpine height; — ” 


and often Whittier’s jingle: 


“Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy with cheeks of tan, — 


9 





Thomas Cole: Daniel Boone Sitting at the Door of His Cabin 
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comes indulgently, but none the less insistently, to mind. This combina- 
tion of charm of setting and ingenuousness of mood runs consistently 
through Doughty's best work. There is never anything pretentious or 
noble or speculative about it. He prefers hills to mountains, sun to storm, 
farm to fame. His characteristic countryman when “his last summons 
comes” will accept it so naturally that he has no need to practice wrapping 
“the drapery of his couch about him.” He would trip on it if he tried. 
The figure on the bridge in “Fisherman” is so much a part of the summer 
day he must be quite unaware of it. | 

Doughty was the least of the three “greats,” but he consistently main- 
tains a place well above that of the journeyman painters who combed the 
countryside, taking on all kinds of jobs to make a living. More competent 
than most of these was the unknown artist who executed “Professor Hitch- 
cock’s Return.” The picture has a synthetic quality, a competent handling 
of the medium, a knack for small likenesses, a tentative grasp of contem- 
porary style in foliage. His understanding of perspective and foreshorten- 
ing is vague. At this point his resemblance to the masters of the Hudson 
River School ceases. Here there is no echo of poetic exaltation in the con- 
templation or projection of a great idea. Doughty’s lesser touch finds no 
responsive strings. The unknown craftsman was neither judge nor lawyer, 
but a filing clerk, disposing as efficiently as he could of the precise facts 
handed to him. Poetry has become an inventory in prose. 

It is a coincidence that the chief subject of this picture was one of the 
leaders of his time in developing the factual investigation of nature. The 
same moral earnestness that led William Cullen Bryant to find in earth a 
rainbow bridge to the eternal directed Edward Hitchcock to initiate a 
scientific inventory of earth’s physical components. The painter, in turn, 
is not concerned with the relationship of Edward Hitchcock to nature, but 
with the nature of Edward Hitchcock. 

From this point of view it is only a step to Walt Whitman and Thomas 


Eakins. 


DANIEL BOONE SITTING AT THE DOOR OF HIS CABIN 
1825/26 
By THomas Coe (1801-1848) 
Amherst College 


In the autumn of 1825 Thomas Cole made his first visit to the Catskills 
and there he found all the beauty and sublimity in nature that his poetic 
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soul had been seeking since his arrival in America in 1818. Afterwards he 
wrote of this region, “The painter of American scenery has, indeed, privi- 
leges superior to any other. All nature here is new to art . . . primeval 
forests, virgin lakes and waterfalls, feasting his eye with new delights, and 
filling his portfolio with . . . their freshness from the creation, for his own 
favoured pencil.” 

Upon his return to New York, he painted and sold three pictures — 
to William Dunlap, John Trumbull, and Asher Brown Durand, all three 





Thomas Cole: Sketches for Daniel Boone Sitting at the Door of His Cabin 


of whom remained his life-long friends. Greatly encouraged and inspired, 
he accepted most gladly an invitation to return to the Catskills the follow- 
ing winter. His host, “the heartless employer” so castigated by Noble,’ 
the “dashing Englishman . . . author of a wretched book” referred to by 
Bryant,’ has recently been identified by Mr. Everett P. Lesley, Jr. as George 
W. Featherstonehaugh of Featherstone Park in Duanesburg, New York." 
It is believed that it was here at Duanesburg that “Daniel Boone Sitting at 
the Door of his Cabin” was painted, although in the three letters from 





‘Louis L. Noble. “The Course of Empire, Voyage of Life and Other Pictures of Thomas Cole, 
N.A.,” New York, 1853, p. 202. 

*Ibid, p. 60. 

*William Cullen Bryant, “A Funeral Oration Occasioned by the Death of Thomas Cole De- 
livered before the National Academy of Design, May 4, 1848,’’ New York, 1848, p. 11. 

“Recent research reveals that the harsh view of Mr. Featherstonehaugh’s character held by 
Cole’s friends. was.not entirely justified; and the “wretched book” “Excursion through the Slave 
States, from Washington on the Potomac, to the Frontier of Mexico, with Sketches of Popular 
Manners and Geological Notices” (New York, 1844) has been called a-singularly astute and 
acerb production. 
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Featherstonehaugh to Cole which have been found (New York State 
Library) no specific paintings are mentioned. The artist refers directly 
to a painting by this name in his Writing Book, No. I (Detroit Institute 
of Arts): “Some note of pictures painted New York 1825-26, No. 14 Col. 
Daniel Boone Sitting at the Door of his Cabin — For a Gentleman of Hart- 
ford {unidentified} $75.” 

The unpretentious composition with the small figure of the old pioneer 
in the foreground near his log cabin, the dying tree trunks and gnarled 
trees about him, the lucid water of the lake before the rocky ledge, the 
whole silhouetted against the backlight of the sky, is typical of the artist’s 
early paintings which, though simple and perhaps technically immature, 
showed his great and sincere love of nature. 

Oil on canvas, 28 x 42'/2 inches. Signed in the lower left-hand corner: 
T. Cole. 

Collections: After passing through the hands of several dealers, this 
painting was purchased by William Randolph Hearst at the Michaelsen 
Galleries’ Public Sale. It was later in the possession of Miss Autumn Sims, 
New York, from whom it was acquired by Amherst College in 1939. 

Exhibitions: Hartford, Conn., Wadsworth Atheneum, “Thomas Cole, 
1801-1848, One Hundred Years Later,” November 12, 1948 — January 
2, 1949; New York, Whitney Museum of American Art, January 8- 
January 30, 1949, No. 3. 

References: Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, “Thomas Cole, 1801- 
1848, One Hundred Years Later,” Hartford, 1948, pp. 3, 18; Illus. Pl. II. 


SKETCHES FOR “DANIEL BOONE SITTING AT THE 
DOOR OF HIS CABIN” 
1825/26 
By THomas Cote (1801-1848) 
Amherst College 


“His sketches were sometimes but the slightest notes of his subject, often 
unintelligible to others, but to him luminous remembrancers . . . * So said 
William Cullen Bryant in his funeral oration in speaking of Cole’s methods 
of working.” This point is well illustrated by the artist’s page of sketches 
for the small foreground figure in this landscape. He thought first to make 
the figure that of an Indian, and on one side of the paper he made a quick 


*William Cullen Bryant, “A Funeral Oration Occasioned by the Death of Thomas Cole Detiv- 
ered before the National Academy of Design, May 4, 1848,” New York, 1848, pp. 38, 39. 
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sketch of a head in profile; and then on the other side he drew a seated 
Indian. It did not satisfy him. He experimented with an old man’s head 
in the margin. Then he sketched it out fully at the top of the sheet, and in 
the corner above it wrote: “For the picture of Col. Boon Sitting at the 
Door of His Cabin.” 

Pencil, pen and wash on paper, 93% x 81/2 inches. 

Collections: Mrs. Florence H. Cole Vincent; Amherst College acquired 
this drawing from William Macbeth, Inc. in 1949. 

Exhibitions: Hartford, Conn., Wadsworth Atheneum, “Thomas Cole, 
1801-1848, One Hundred Years Later,” November 12, 1948 - January 2, 
1949; New York, Whitney Museum of American Art, January 8-30, 
1949, No. 70. 

References: Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, “Thomas Cole, 1801- 
1848, One Hundred Years Later,” Hartford, 1948, p. 39. 


DANIEL BOONE ON THE BANKS OF THE GREAT OSAGE LAKE 
1828 
By Tuomas KeELty (11795-1841) AFTER THOMAS COLE 

In 1828 Thomas Kelly, an Irish-born engraver who worked in Boston, 
Philadelphia and New York, made an engraving after Thomas Cole’s paint- 
ing, and altered the shape of the composition in so doing. This little print 
was published in the first issue of The Token in 1828,° edited by Samuel 
C. Goodrich, and was used to illustrate “The Solitary,” a poem by a young 
hopeful just out of Yale, Nathaniel Parker Willis, who was to become 
not only a figure in the Romantic literary movement but also “America’s 
Beau Brummell.” The poem strikes a lugubrious note which would have 
been entirely foreign either to Thomas Cole or Daniel Boone, devoted as 
they were to the untamed loneliness of the forests. Two stanzas of it read: 


“Alone! alone! How drear it is “I’m weary of my lonely hut 
Always to be alone! And of its blasted tree, 

In such a depth of wilderness, The very lake is like my lot, 
The only thinking one! So silent constantly. 

The waters in their path rejoice, I've lived amid the forest gloom 
The trees together sleep - Until I almost fear - 

But I have not one silver voice When will the thrilling voices come 
Upon my ear to creep! My spirit thirsts to hear?” 


°The Token was one of many little annuals containing short stories, essays and poems pub- 
lished in the early part of the nineteenth century and used as gift books at Christmas and the 
New Year. Most of the issues were published by Samuel Goodrich, although he turned over the 
second one to Nathaniel Parker Willis. Asher B. Durand was frequently employed as an 


engraver. 
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Unknown Artist: Daniel Boone on the Banks of the Great Osage Lake 
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The inscription beneath the plate reads: “Painted by T. Cole/Engraved 
by Thos. Kelly/COL. D. BOONE ON THE BANKS OF THE GREAT 
OSAGE L. KEN’/Published by S$. G. Goodrich, Boston. 

Engraving in line, 2 13/16 x 4 5/16 inches. 

Collections: Miss Autumn Sims, New York City, gave this print to 
Amherst College in 1939. 


DANIEL BOONE ON THE BANKS OF THE GREAT OSAGE LAKE 
ca. 1848 


UnKNOWN ARTIST 


Some twenty years later, an unknown watercolorist, with more enthusi- 
asm than skill, made another copy of the Cole painting, basing it on the 
Kelly print. This charming, though crudely drawn picture was thought at 
one time to represent Rip Van Winkle. Its relation to the Daniel Boone 
painting was recognized when it was exhibited at the Carnegie Institute 
in Pittsburgh in 1947. 

Watercolor on paper, 21°4 x 14'/2 inches. 

Collections: Mr. Edward Duff Balken, North Egremont, Mass., pur- 
chased this watercolor from a dealer in Hudson, New York. Mr. Balken’s 
recollection is that he was told that it came from Catskill. It was acquired 
by Amherst College in 1947. 

Exhibitions: Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute, “American Provincial Paint- 
ings, 1790-1877, January 9- February 23, 1947, No. 40, as “Rip Van 
Winkle, Rheinbeck, New York,” exhibited by Mr. Edward Duff Balken. 

References: Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute, Carnegie Magazine, Vol. XX, 
No. 8, p. 243. 

PAST AND PRESENT 
1838 
By THomas Cote (1801-1848) 
Amherst College 


By 1838, life for Thomas Cole bore little resemblance to that of that 
dreary winter of 1825-26 when he toiled in “cold and cheerless apart- 
ments’ in Duanesburg. True, he was back in his beloved Catskills, being 
now happily married to Maria Bartow and living at her family home in 
Catskill. The years between 1829 and 1832 were spent in Europe where 


‘Louis L. Noble, “The Course of Empire, Voyage of Life and Other Pictures of Thomas Cole, 
N.A.,”” New York, 1853, p. 60. 
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he found much to dislike but also much to admire. “Salvator Rosa’s is a 
great name: his pictures disappointed me. He is peculiar, energetic, but 
of limited capacity comparatively. Claude, to me, is the greatest of all 
landscape painters: and, indeed, I should rank him with Raphael or Michael 
Angelo. Poussin I delighted in, and Rysdael for his truth, which is equal 
to Claude, but not so choice.”* Soon after his return from Europe, Cole 
was commissioned by that early art patron, Luman Reed, to paint a series 
of five panels which were called “The Course of Empire.” His composi- 
tions were no longer simple portrayals of outdoor scenes; his view was 
larger and his paintings monumental allegories “permeated with this moral 
conviction, that the moods of a painting should predispose the onlooker 
to pious introspection.” ““The Course of Empire” series attracted much 
attention and commissions began to pour in, almost too many for him to 
handle. 

In February of 1838 Cole was commissioned by Mr. P. G. Stuyvesant of 
New York to paint two pictures for him. “I have fully reflected upon your 
proposition; and, as I prefer having something very valuable, I wish you to 
proceed with the two pictures of the size of Mr. Van Rensselaer’s [*“De- 
parture” and “Return” }, not doubting they will give Mrs. S. and myself full 
satisfaction.” To this letter from Mr. Stuyvesant, dated February 1, Cole 
replied: “I am gratified that you have given me a more ample commission 
than your previous one, and IJ assure you, that I shall avail myself of the 
opportunity of endeavouring to produce what will be satisfactory. I have 
not yet commenced, and indeed cannot promise to execute your pictures for 
several months, in consequence of previous commissions. You express a 
desire to have a subject that will embrace two pictures. I am happy to 
find subjects of this kind attractive. They give more scope for poetical 
invention, and are, perhaps, more capable of sentiment than subjects re- 
quiring only a single canvas. But then they require more labour and study 
in the execution. If you determine on having pictures of this kind, I think 
I can find a subject both expressive and pictorial." 

Thus the idea of the companion paintings, “Past” and “Present,” was 
conceived. By October the pictures were advanced enough to discuss fram- 
ing. In a letter dated October 10, 1838, Mr. Stuyvesant wrote Cole: “I 
have this morning had the pleasure of receiving your favor of the ninth & 
am much pleased -with the description of the pictures you are preparing 


“{btd). p: 171. 

“Parker Lesley, **Thomas Cole and the Romantic Sensibility,’ The drt Quarterly, Vol. V, No. 
3, 1942, p. 214. 

"Noble, pp. 250, 251. 
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Thomas Cole: The Past 





Thomas Cole: The Present 








Thomas Cole: Sketch for the Past 





Thomas Cole: Sketch for the Present 
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for me. The subject is highly interesting and, when finished, I have no 
doubt will do credit to your established reputation as an artist of the highest 
order. I had supposed that the frames of Mr. Van Rensselaer’s pieces were 
included in the price of the pictures, but your letter sets me right on that 





el 





Thomas Cole: Sketch of Knight for the Past 


subject. You will, therefore, please procure them, that, when you have them 
finished you may see them placed in my room.” And on October 18, 1838 
one William S. Conely sent this letter, with a sketch of “Present” on the 
back, to the artist: “Your letter of the 15th received and the frames are 
already in a state of progression. The same allowance I allowed to cover 
the rabbit of the last I have done in this, vs: the picture is 61 x 40 and I 
have made the sight measure 61!/. x 39/2. They will be finished at the 
time appointed.’ 

In these two paintings, “Past” and “Present,” Cole compares the same 
castle seen from slightly different angles, in the noontime of its mediaeval 
splendor and the twilight of its decay. But we have the artist’s own 
description of the pictures which was used at the memorial exhibition at 
the American Art Union in 1848: 


“62. The Past. First Picture Proprietors 
[1838 61 by 40} Mrs. P. G. Stuyvesant 
In this picture the artist has attempted to represent the Castle of some Prince 
or Noble of the middle ages, in its primal strength and magnificence. A Tourna- 
Letters in New York State Library, Albany, New York. 
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ment is passing beneath its walls. Two Knights are tilting before the assembled 
multitude of Nobles and Peasantry. Fronting the spectator, is the Royal Pavilion, 
and immediately in the foreground of the picture, the Throne of the Queen of 
Beauty, and on the left are the Tents of the Knights, Challengers, &c. 

The artist has endeavored to depict the Tournament with the strictest regard 
to “Costume,” and the whole scene is intended to be an illustration of Feudal 
power and splendor.” 

‘63. The Present. Second Picture Mrs. P. G. Stuyvesant. 
{1838 — 61 by 4o} 

The scene of the last Picture is still before the spectator; but greatly changed. 
The Halls of the Castle are roofless; the sunlight and breezes play on the weeds 
and flowers, which cling to their ruined arches. The massive and lofty tower 
that seemed to bid defiance to man and the elements, is dilapidated and crum- 
bling to decay. A stagnant pool stands on the tilting ground, and a solitary 
Shepherd feeds his flock where once stood the Royal Pavilion and the Throne 
of the Queen of Beauty.”'” 

Bryant singled out these companion paintings for special mention in the 
Funeral Oration. In wondering whether Cole would have been a greater 
painter if he had never studied abroad, he said, “But would he have been 
able to paint some of these pictures which we most value and most affec- 
tionately admire . . . Would he have given us a picture like that which 
bears the name of The Present, a scene of loneliness, populous with the 
And again, “The two works which 
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reminiscences of days gone by . . . 
he named the Past and Present, produced in the year following, have 
scarcely less merit as a whole; the latter of them is one of those pictures, 
rich, solemn, full of matter for study and reflection, in producing which 
Cole had no rival." 

Oil on canvas, 40 x 61 inches. 

Collections: These pictures were reported to have stayed in the Stuyve- 
sant family, but no records are available as to when they left it or their 
subsequent history until they were purchased in 1950 from the Robert C. 
Vose Galleries in Boston. 

Exhibitions: New York, National Academy of Design, December, 1843- 
March, 1844.'° New York, American Art Union, “Exhibition of the Paint- 
ings of the late Thomas Cole,” 1848, Nos. 62 and 63, exhibited by Mrs. 
P. G. Stuyvesant. 

"New York, American Art Union, “Exhibition of the Paintings of the late Thomas Cole,” 
New York, 1848, pp. 16, 17. 

“William Cullen Bryant, “A Funeral Oration Occasioned by the Death of Thomas Cole, Deliv- 
ered before the National Academy of Design, May 4, 1848,” New York, 1848, pp. 22, 23. 


“bids “ps 25: 
"Thomas S. Cummings, “Historic Annals of the National Academy of Design,” 1865, p. 176. 
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SKETCHES FOR “PAST” AND “PRESENT” 
1838 
By THomas Cote (1801-1848) 
Amherst College 


Amherst College was fortunate enough to acquire in 1951 from the 
granddaughter of the artist his oil sketches for “Past” and “Present.” As 
is often true with preliminary sketches made when the inspiration for a 





Asher Brown Durand: Ariadne 


painting is new and its composition fresh in the artist’s mind, these sketches 
are full of spontaneity and vitality. 

Oil on cardboard, 8 7/16 x 12 11/16 inches. 

Collections: Mrs. Florence H. Cole Vincent, Catskill, New York; 
Amherst College. 

Exhibitions: Albany, New York, The Albany Institute of History and 
Art, “The Works of Thomas Cole, 1801-1848, November 1 to December 
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15, 1941, as “Before” and “After.” Chicago, The Art Institute of Chicago, 
‘The Hudson River School and the Early American Landscape Tradition,” 
February 15 - March 25, 1945; New York, Whitney Museum of Ameri 
can Art, April 17 - May 18, 1945, Nos. 65 and 66. 

References: Frederick A. Sweet, “The Hudson River School and the 
Early American Landscape Tradition,” Chicago, 1945, pp. 66, 118; “Past” 
illustrated p. 66. 


SKETCH OF KNIGHT FOR THE “PAST” 
1838 
By THomas Coe (1801-1848) 
Amherst College 


Pen and ink and pencil on paper, 8 x 9° inches. 
Collections: Mrs. Florence H. Cole Vincent, Catskill, New York, from 
whom Amherst College acquired this drawing in 1951. 


ARIADNE 


1835 
By AsHER Brown Duranp (1796-1886) AFTER 
JOHN VANDERLYN (177571852) 


The original “Ariadne” (now in the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts), painted by John Vanderlyn in 1812 when that artist was in 
Paris, was exhibited in New York in 1815. When no other purchaser 
appeared (the painting was offered to the Boston Athenaeum for five 
hundred dollars and declined'’), Durand bought it for six hundred dollars 
in order to make an engraving from it. In spite of the fact that he had the 
original painting always before him, he made a reduced copy of it in colour 
to the desired size before beginning his print, which he finished about 1835. 
Commercially the engraving was doomed to failure, since no self-respecting 
American in 1835 would have dreamed of buying a picture of a nude, how- 
ever beautiful and admirably executed. In addition, at least half of the 
impressions taken from the plate were ruined by the unskilled printers 
of the day. The engraving is inscribed: “Painted by J. Vanderlyn/Eng. 
by A. B. Durand/ARIADNE/Published by A. B. Durand, New York, 
Hodgson, Boys ‘and Graves, London, and Rittner and Goussil a Paris 
1835/Printed by A. King.” Copyright by A. B. Durand, 1835. 

Engraving in line, sixth state, 14 3/16 x 17% inches. 


“Henry T. Tuckerman, “Book of the Artists,” New York, 1867, p. 128. 
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Collections: Acquired by Amherst College from The Old Print Shop, 
New York, 1950. 

References: John Durand, “The Life and Times of A. B. Durand,” 
New York, 1894, pp. 76, 77; Grolier Club, New York, “Catalogue of the 
Engraved Work of Asher B. Durand Exhibited at the Grolier Club April, 
1895, New York, 1895, pp. 101, 102. 


IN THE WOODS 


1847 
By AsHER Brown Duranp (1796-1886) 


Amherst College 


“Will you allow me here to say a word or two on landscape? It is 
usual to rank it as a lower branch of the art, below the historical. Why 
so? Is there a better reason than that the vanity of man makes him delight 
most in his own image? . . . In landscapes there is a greater variety of 
objects, textures, phenomena to imitate. It has expression also, not of pas- 
sion, to be sure, but of sentiment, whether it be tranquil or spirit-stirring: 
— has its seasons, sunrise, sunset, the storm, the calm, various kinds of 
trees, herbage, waters, mountains, skies. And whatever scene is chosen, one 
spirit pervades the whole: light and darkness tremble in the atmosphere, and 
each change transmutes.”'' Thus wrote Thomas Cole to his friend Asher 
Brown Durand in 1832. And about this time, the young engraver, whose 
name was henceforth to be linked with Cole’s as co-founder of the first 
school of landscape painting in America, gave up his lucrative and highly 
successful career as an engraver and turned to painting landscapes. 

While he had the same profound love of nature that Cole had, though 
not of the same religious intensity, his approach to landscape was some- 
what different. “I would urge on every young student in landscape-painting, 
the importance of painting direct from Nature as soon as he shall have 
acquired the first rudiments of Art,’ Durand wrote a young pupil’*; and 
this exhortation embodies the fundamental difference in the methods of 
painting of these two artists. Cole communed with nature and made 
sketches which he used over and over again in the compositions he painted 
in his studio. Durand, however, went directly out-of-doors to paint, and 
in this he was a pioneer. 

"Louis L. Noble, “The Course of Empire, Voyage of Life and Other Pictures of Thomas Cole, 


Nova” New York; 1853, pp. 171, 172. 
John Durand, ‘The Life and Times of A. B. Durand,’ New York, 1894, p. 212 
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In attention to detail, too, Durand differed from his fellow artist. Per- 
haps because of his long career as an engraver, Durand took infinite pains 
with detail — each blade of grass, each rock, each leaf, each tree trunk, 
each tree was studied minutely. “If your subject be a tree,” he wrote this 
same pupil, “observe particularly wherein it differs from those of other 


species . . . the termination of its foliage, best seen when relieved on the 
sky . . . mark the character of its trunk and branches . . . Every kind of 
tree has its traits of individuality ...°’’ Rich in tone and light, his land- 


scapes dominated by a massive tree in the foreground with a vista through 
the forest beyond are Durand’s most pleasing paintings. Just such a land- 
scape is “In the Woods” which he painted in 1847. 

Oil on canvas, 601/72 x 47°%4 inches. Signed in lower left-hand corner: 
A. B. Durand/1847. 

Collections: Maxim Karolik, Newport, R. I.: John Levy Gallery, New 
York; William Macbeth, Inc., New York; Stephen C. Clark, New York; 
Amherst College. 

Exhibitions: Hagerstown, Maryland, Washington County Museum, 


April, 1947. 
TREES 
By AsHER Brown Duranp (17961886) 
Amherst College 


Pencil on brown paper, 131/4 x 10 inches. 
Collections: Acquired by Amherst College from The Old Print Shop, 
1947. 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 
(1767-1848 ) 
By AsHER Brown Duranp (1796-1886) AFTER 
THOMAS SULLY (1783-1872) 


This engraving of the sixth President of the United States was made from 
Thomas Sully’s portrait painted from life in 1825 for W. H. Morgan, 
a printseller of Philadelphia.*’ The engraving was made at Sully’s request 
for the same printseller, who is supposed to have paid Durand seven hun- 
dred dollars for the plate,” though he had given Sully himself only two 


“Ibid. -p; 213: 

“Edward Biddle and Mantle Fielding, “The Life and Works of Thomas Sully,’ 
p. 83. 

*Grolier Club, New York, “Catalogue of the Engraved Work of Asher B. Durand Exhibited 
at the Grolier Club, April, 1895,” New York, 1895, No. 4+. The statement in this catalogue that 
and finished by Sully, presently 


’ 1921, No. 4, 


the engraving was based on the painting, started by Stuart 
owned by Harvard College is apparently incorrect. 
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hundred and fifty dollars for the original painting (now owned by the 
American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, Philipse Manor Hall, 
Yonkers). 

The inscription reads: Painted by T. Sully/Eng. by A. B. Durand/John 





ie 
Bi 


Thomas Doughty: Landscape with Fisherman 


Quincy Adams/President of the United States/Published October 6, 1826, 
by W. H. Morgan, 114 Chestnut Street., Philada/Printed by B. Rogers, 
Phila.” 

Engraving in line, 203 x 13 13/16 inches. 

Collections: Amherst College acquired this engraving through the be- 
quest of James Turner, Montclair, New Jersey, in 1939. 


FANNY KEMBLE 
1832 
By AsHER Brown Duranp (1796-1886) 
Washington, Folger Shakespeare Library 


According to the inscription below this sketch of Fanny Kemble, it was 
made in the orchestra of the Park Theatre [New York} during a perform- 
ance of “The Hunchback.” Frances Ann Kemble, daughter of Charles 
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and niece of John Kemble and Mrs. Sarah Siddons, had come to America 
in August of 1832 with her father and they had been playing to apprecia- 
tive audiences in New York and Philadelphia. One of the young actress's 
(she was then twenty-three) most successful and popular roles was that 
of Julia in “The Hunchback” (by Sheridan Knowles), though she herself 
found this part very tedious.** Her portrait had already been done by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence and by John Hayter, and it was thought that she greatly 
resembled her famous aunt.” 

This portrait sketch was made at the request of George P. Morris, editor 
of the New York Mirror, who hoped to use it for publication in that jour- 
nal. The inscription written in pencil by an unknown hand reads: “Taken 
in the orchestra of the Park Theatre, during the performance of “The 
Hunchback,” by A. B. Durand, for George P. Morris. It was intended 
for publication in the Mirror; but the idea was abandoned in consequence 
of the publication of a portrait of Miss Kemble (a very bad likeness by- 
the-by) in Phil. painted by Sully and lithographed by Inman. This sketch 
was presented to me [George P. Morris?} by Mr. Durand February 26, 
1834. 

Pencil on heavy paper, 12!/2 x 95% inches. 

Collections: The scanty and unverified records indicate that this sketch 
was acquired by Mr. Henry C. Folger at the Anderson Sale, March 17, 
1917, No. 892. 


LANDSCAPE WITH FISHERMAN 
1835 
By THomas DouGuty (11793-1856) 
Amherst College 


While conscientiously tending his leather business, Thomas Doughty 
found time to pursue other interests — fishing and hunting in the woods 
around Philadelphia, and painting. These extra-curricular activities led 
him finally to forsake his sure livelihood and become a painter of landscapes, 
probably America’s first landscapist per se. He worked first in Philadelphia, 
travelling frequently to New York and Boston where his landscapes, honest 


““T plaved Juliet upward of a hundred nights withcut anv change of part and did not weary 
of it; Julia, in ‘The Hunchback,’ after half the repetition became so tiresome.to me that I would 


have given anything to have changed parts ... to refresh myself and recover a little from the 
extreme weariness I felt in constantly repeating Julia.” Frances Ann Kemble, “Records of a 
Girlhocd,” New York, 1879, pp. 378, 379. 

“A friend of hers and mine... said that seeing me was exactly like looking at Mrs. Siddons 
through the diminishing end of an opera glass. My persenal likeness to her, in spite of my 
diminutive size and irregular features, was striking...’ Ibid, pp. 235, 236. 
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and full of simple charm, were well received. In 1832 he settled in Boston 
where he lived for several years. “Landscape with Fisherman” was painted 
during this Boston period, and probably in the Saugus area. 

Oil on canvas, 121g x 1714 inches. 





Unknown Artist: Professor Hitchcock’s Return 


Collections: Amherst College acquired this painting from The Old Print 
Shop in New York. It was obtained by them from Mr. C. Richard Whitte- 
more of Westborough, Mass., who believes it came from Saugus, Mass. 

Exhibitions: New York, Macbeth Gallery, “Thomas Doughty, 1793- 
1856, February 28 - March 19, 1949, No. to. 


PROFESSOR HITCHCOCK’S RETURN 
Ca. 1837 
Amherst College 


This painting of Professor Edward Hitchcock receiving the affectionate 
greetings of his family at the door of his home may be dated by the ages 
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of his children and also by the age of the home itself. The boy shaking 
his hand is his son, Edward; his daughters, Mary and Jennie are standing 
near by, and Katherine is on the porch; his wife, Orra, is holding in her 
arms the infant Charles; and, peering from the window, suitably in the 
background and with an expression perhaps more critical than affectionate, 
is his mother-in-law, Mrs. Jarib White. 

The Hitchcock home was built in 1821 by William S. Howland, archi- 
tect of many of the early buildings at Amherst College. In 1836 Professor 
Hitchcock erected the octagon, seen in the background, to house his collec’ 
tion of minerals. The house, now connected to the octagon, is still standing. 

Professor Edward Hitchcock (1793-1864), Amherst College’s third 
President was a remarkable man from any point of view, but perhaps the 
most remarkable (in that day) was his ability to be both fervent minister 
and noted scientist. Born in Deerfield, Mass., he received very little formal 
training. He was Principal of Deerfield Academy for a time, and then 
having become “converted,” became a preacher. For a short time he was a 
special student in theology and science at Yale. He came to Amherst Col- 
lege in 1826 and taught natural theology and geology until his death in 
1864. During part of that time, from 1845 to 1854, he was also a distin- 
guished President of the College. 

Oil on canvas, 24°4 x 26 inches. 

Collections: The Hitchcock Family. It was given to Amherst College 
in 1940 by the Misses Lucy and Caroline Hitchcock, granddaughters of 
President Hitchcock. 








National Portrait 


Gallery [Yale Branch] | By ALAN BurrouGHs 
Little Compton, R. I. 


OME years ago, when the T. B. Clarke Collection of American Paint- 
ing (largely portraits of course) came up for disposal, there was a 
general feeling that the United States needed a National Portrait 
Gallery. I do not mean that many people felt the need, but that, whenever 
mentioned, it was accepted as a matter of course. Obviously, people said, it 
would be nice to have a National shrine for our Presidents, heroes and great 
men in all fields of achievement. Only a very few asked practical questions, 
such as what would be the cumulative effect of such a museum, or whether 
to give preference to portraits of good men, no matter how bad the portrait, 
over good portraits of dull, or even bad, men. At any rate nothing seems 
to have come from the idea. 

The truth is, our National Portrait Gallery already exists in many 
branches and has been accumulating for well over a hundred years in vari 
ous regional collections — notably the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
Harvard and Yale, the New York Historical Society, the Pennsylvania 
Academy, the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the Essex Institute in 
Salem, the American Antiquarian Society in Worcester, and so many 
others that it is a boring task to look them all up in order of seniority and 
differentiate among them as to importance. They are alike in purpose: 
they all preserve the effigies, likenesses, remembrances, honors, and even 
oddities of people who together make up the National portrait. 

And the best aspect of these scattered collections is that there was not 
much picking and choosing in their formation. Everything is included, 
regardless of particular values, whether primarily regional, professional, 
strictly historical, or snobbish, and regardless especially of artistic tastes. 
The good men and the good painters may have been more enthusiastically 
received than the others, but even the dullest specimens have gravitated 
to posterity, safe at last from the hazards of attic neglect. The result is 
that the National Portrait is as complete and as impartial as need be to 
serve every purpose, even that of aesthetic pleasure, provided you have 
the patience and the proper reference books to make your own selection. 

These works of reference, collected on one shelf, can bring to any library 
the basic facts about this amorphous “Gallery.” The latest addition is an 
excellent example. Published on the occasion of the 250th Anniversary, 
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the Yale University Portrait Index contains the names of 1,122 people 
(not all Americans) represented in 1,108 pictures and sculptures, in many 
mediums, owned by the University. It also indexes the 412 people who 
produced or copied these portraits, including an estimated hundred who 
play a serious part in American art history. The book of 185 pages is well 
printed, compactly legible, and enlivened by 142 plates (plus 8 diagrams 
to help identify the actors in Trumbull’s famous historical groups). It is 
not a catalogue of works of art, but a “finding list,” as Anna Wells Rut- 
ledge calls it in the editor’s “Guide for Readers.” It is telegraphically 
brief in its recording of subjects and information about objects — their 
material and size, executor, date, inscription, and immediate source on 
accession. 

It is captious to mention that there are other items of information which 
could have been recorded, such as the dates of accession of all objects, 
their locations among various buildings, and the nationality and dates of 
the artists, some of whom are quite obscure. The labor of adding these 
details would probably be all out of proportion to their usefulness. In any 
case, the historian looking for a particular person, or the art critic inter- 
ested in a certain artist, will find out for himself what more is needed. 
And it is the scholar who will appreciate this supplementary index to the 
faces of the past. 
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Murals for Haiti 


From the Centre d’Art Jeep to the Miracle at Cana 


By SELDEN RODMAN 
Oakland, New Jersey 


N CONCLUDING my history of the first four years of the revival 
of the arts in Haiti,’ I had deplored the fact that the primitive artists, 
in their will to work together, had found no public wall-space more 

enduring than the fenders of the Centre d’Art jeep. I had hoped in so 
doing to goad some mad bureaucrat into offering his palatial office-lobby 
for a mural experiment. Little did I then realize the weight of official 
resistance to native talent. And still less did I dream that in three years 
Port-au-Prince would be a tourists’ mecca of wallpainting second only to 
Mexico City in this hemisphere. 

What I had yet to discover was that the fear of commissioning a mural 
can only be dissolved in an atmosphere in which it becomes unpopular, 
unfashionable or downright uneconomical to be without one. I set 
about manufacturing that atmosphere in 1948. My impulse dated from 
a very early preoccupation — a thwarted preoccupation, you might call 
it. The first thing I ever wrote (1923) was a school essay on Leonardo's 
failure to make his “Last Supper” stay on the wall. In 1931 I went to 
Europe to write a study of Piero della Francesca’s Arezzo frescoes but 
became so absorbed in politics that I didn’t return to painting until 1946. 
That year, completing a monograph on Horace Pippin while in Port-au- 
Prince, I discovered the Centre d'Art. In 1949, as Co-Director of the 
Centre, I invited William Calfee, then heading the art department of 
American University, to Haiti to give the artists preliminary instruction in 
mural techniques. 

I] 

Even before Calfee arrived in January of 1949, I had made two efforts 
to secure public or semi-public backing for the work of the artists. Presi- 
dent Estimé’s government in a desperate move to endear itself with the 
masses had just appropriated the first of millions of dollars it was to squan- 
der on the abortive Bicentennial Exposition. The construction and decora- 
tion of the new buildings along the waterfront was the responsibility of 
an international promoter of Swiss-Roumanian extraction named August 
Schmiedigan. I went to Schmiedigan and tried to convince him that visi- 


"Renaissance in Haiti. Pellegrini & Cudahy. 1948. 
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tors would be attracted to the Exposition by the work of native artists. He 
told me that tourists would be repelled by primitivism and that he pro- 
posed to give the mural contracts to conventional foreign artists, Belgian, 
French and American, whose work would be “professional.” A similar 
effort to interest some of the local proprietors of hotels and bars evoked 


no response. 

Calfee and I then determined to use the walls of the Centre d'Art itselt 
for a series of experimental murals and to approach Schmiedigan again 
in April. For aesthetic reasons, as well as to keep the peace, it was decided 
to separate the “primitives” from the so-called “‘avancés,” painters who 
had had some formal training or who painted by preference in the Cuban- 
Mexican-French tradition. Cédor, Benoit, Levéque, Bigaud, Bazile, Vergin, 
Pierre, Gourgue, Exumé and one or two others were each assigned a wall 
in the spacious basement. A high-ceilinged studio on the second floor was 
taken over by Pinchinat, Price, Rompenau, Lazare, Jeanty, Joseph and 
Dorcely. After Calfee left in February, I directed the work of the late- 
comers, Auguste and Stephane in the stairwell, Obin in the library. To 
familiarize the artists with possible eccentric areas in future commissions, 
we tried wherever possible to assign overlapping walls and oddly shaped 
areas. The unschooled painters attacked their sections with abandon. 
Those with talent produced swift, characteristic enlargements of their 
familiar figures. Those without a natural flair magnified their crudities. 
No attempt was made to get the popular artists to synthesize their styles. 

The “sophisticated” painters were afflicted with a variety of “problems.” 
What “style” to use? What “scale”? How much perspective? How much 
abstraction? One artist used a projection machine. Another repainted 
repeatedly. A third couldn't get started, finally gave up. After a great deal 
of climbing up and down ladders to erase and repaint, Joseph, Dorcely and 
Pinchinat turned out creditable experiments. 

During the summer of 1949 two of our efforts to secure paying commis 
sions for the muralists bore meager fruit. Schmiedigan finally gave way 
to our campaign for native talent by assigning the west wall of the Tourism 
Building to Bazile, Bigaud and Cédor, and the restaurant section of the 
Agriculture Building to Dorcely, Borno and Tournier. Without plan, 
coordination of effort or direction, the work of both groups was almost 
uniformly undistinguished. Before leaving Port-au-Prince and after arriv- 
ing in New York in May I had pled with Pan-American World Airways 
to turn over their new airport wing at Bowen Field to the artists of the 
Centre. The proposal was rejected in favor of an American decorator, 
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but again native pressure forced a reversal at the zero hour — with simi- 
larly unhappy results. Bits of “picturesque” Haitian architecture were 
slapped on the walls at arbitrary intervals and each of the artists was given 
a facade to “dub in” with a cockfight, a vodun ceremony, a family group, 
and the like. 

One ray of hope remained. Monsignor Alfred Voegeli of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church had listened with interest to our proposal to paint the 











Murals by Joseph, Dorcely and Pinchinat in Studio of Centre d'Art, 1949. 
Left to right: Joseph, Calfee, Dorcely, Rodman 


apse of the Cathedral St.-Trinité. He would be going to his home in New 
Jersey in the fall. He would try to raise $2,000 for this project. Mean- 
while sketch-panels for the three major areas would be prepared at the 
Centre and sent to me at the Haitian Art Center in New York for approval 
before my return in December. 

II] 

The sketch-panels, a Nativity by Bazile, a Crucifixion hy Cédor and an 
Ascension by Pierre were hopelessly out of character — conventional reli- 
gious chromos, feeble in design and muddy in color. I wired Bishop Voegeli 
to hold everything and on arriving in Port-au-Prince gained his assent to 
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Painters Working with Rodman on Mural Decoration of Apse 
Cathedral St.-Trinité, 1950 
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a fresh start. This time the panels would be assigned on the basis of the 
artists’ successful easel pictures, assimilating the best of the symbolism 
arrived at naturally, and insisting that each scene be rendered in terms of 
the native milieu. Bazile, who had painted an “Adoration of the Virgin” 
in a strictly Haitian manner without prompting two years before’? was 








Bazile Working on Ascension of Christ, Apse, 
Cathedral St.-Trinité, 1950 


now assigned the Ascension on the right. Benoit, whose peasant market 
scenes were his most successful paintings to date, was a natural for the 
Nativity on the left. Obin, who had just painted a starkly moving “Cruci- 
fixion of Charlemagne Peralte’” and whose forte had always been scenes 
of the crowded streets and Spanish doors of his native Cap Haitien, could 
be counted upon to paint the central Crucifixion of Christ with equal 
fervor. Levéque had chosen to paint angels in the basement of the Centre 
and would multiply this curiously Giottesque image upon the vaults, | 
felt sure. 


*See Renaissance in Haiti, p. 19. The story of the painting of the Apse is told in detail in my 
“Christ Reborn in Haiti,” Harper’s Bazaar, December 1950. 
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The real struggle, as always, took place in the drawing stage. Resist- 
ance to the idea of painting Haiti inside a church was surprisingly strong. 
It was not enough to point out that this procedure — notably in Renais- 
sance Italy — had been followed in the past. Deacons and lay priests 
joked about it soto voce, but their politeness did not disguise their concern. 
It took me a week to convince Bazile that the flowing robes in which he 
had clothed all his apostles in the oil sketch were absurd. He gave in, 
but retaliated mildly later by circulating a story that I had tried unsuccess- 
fully to make him paint the Christ in dungarees. 

Benoit the following year circulated a similar tale — that out of defer- 
ence to me he had painted the Child in the Nativity as a mulatto* — but 
this was only true to the extent that I had prevailed on him to give the 
scene the setting of his Haitian markets. Actually the Child is white, but 
by the time the artist got around to including the cradle in his perspective- 
less composition, the image — through the logic of the primitive’s taste — 
had become subordinate to the pastoral flora and fauna. Benoit’s distant 
view of a Haitian waterfall (Basin Zim) was my idea, but the woman 
ironing her clothes on a nearby table was entirely his, as was the fruit- 
vendor with one arm missing (yaws?) above the elbow. 

Obin, the only one of the artists to have studied academic drawing as 
a young man, was willing to incorporate the Masonic symbol of God's 
Eye from his earlier “Apotheosis of Franklin D. Roosevelt” but he resisted 
three other ideas in his own manner. He gave in to the receding street 
when I pretended to agree that the figures along it would illustrate the laws 
of classical perspective. He gave in to treating the cloud behind the tree 
as a solid block of white circles by insisting that I become his assistant for 
a day and paint it myself — which I did. He waited until the next winter 
to discipline me for having talked him into representing the Christ as a 
young man, strong and beardless. 

While all this was transpiring in the relative privacy of the Cathedral 
Apse, the crisis within the Centre itself was coming to a boil. The “sophis- 
ticated” painters, disgruntled by the failure of their work to catch on in 
New York or to be bought by tourists at the Centre, were preparing to 
secede. The weaker of the primitives had already expressed their frustra- 
tion by a nocturnal raid on the basement of the Centre during which they 
had whitewashed out their own murals. The Director himself, unable to 
cope with insubordination and unwilling to take an active part in the 
mural work on the jerry-built scaffolding, had withdrawn into himself. 





*See Time, June 11, 1951. 
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The Catholic press had printed a series of articles charging me with at- 
tempting to stimulate the latent “paganism” of the “voodoo-ridden masses.” 
And the conservative elements within the Protestant fold were beginning 
to mutter that the Bishop was planning to turn their Cathedral “into a 
vodun houmfor.” 

In the gathering storm Bishop Voegeli remained wholly unperturbed. 
He believed in the artists. He saw with his own eyes the revival of a 
Christian art, informed by genuine passion and innocence. The Haitian 
setting, he realized, not only permitted the expression of this art in fresh 
forms — forms which emerged from the very lives of the artists — but 
was producing a sequence which might eventually awaken the peasant 
masses to view the mumbled text of the Scriptures in a new light: the 
light of reality. The murals would be continued next year, with the par- 
ticipation of many more artists. I was to raise the money in New York 
with the help of an American philanthropist who had watched the work 
in the Apse and had wanted to see it completed. I was to return in Jan 
uary of 1951 to direct the painting of the South Transept and the Chapels. 
Over the summer and fall sketches would be made, the walls would be 
reinforced and the new scaffolds would go up. 


IV 


When I arrived in Port-au-Prince January 4 with the money for the 
new murals I was prepared for trouble. For six months my letters to the 
Centre had gone unanswered. In contrast to the past four years, I was not 
met at the airport: the Director was entertaining tourists at his home, the 
painters had not been told I was coming. Sketches had not been made. 
Walls were unprepared. Not a stick of scaffolding was in the Cathedral. 

The schism within the Centre had been formalized during the summer. 
The seceding group, headed by Pinchinat, Dorcely, Cédor and Price, and 
calling itself the Foyer des Arts Plastiques, was now holding its first major 
exhibit in the Exposition Palais des Beaux Arts. It was a brilliantly hung 
and heavily attended show and it appeared to have the backing of the 
Government. The name of almost every member of the Magloire cabinet 
was listed on the sponsorship committee. And when, two weeks later, 
the Centre made a half-hearted attempt to hold a rival exhibition, almost 
the only outsiders to attend were the members of the American Embassy 
staff. This boycott was the more unfortunate since in the past the Centre 
had been the single American-initiated enterprise in Haiti to have con- 
spicuously escaped the anti-American sentiment of the Port-au-Prince élite. 
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Moreover, taking advantage of the lethargy of the Centre and its failure 
to secure mural commissions for the artists, the Foyer had now cracked 
the resistance of the hotels, and its artists were busy painting bars from 
Thorland to Petionville. 

The first sign of trouble in the Cathedral came the day I assigned 
the largest of the ten wall-spaces set aside for new murals to Wilson 
Bigaud. Bigaud was only twenty-two years old, but he was the one out- 
standing artist not to have received a commission last year. One of his 
pictures had just been bought from the Haitian Art Center of New York 
by the Museum of Modern Art. A painter who specialized in night 
scenes, I had hoped he would paint an “Entombment” in the 45o0-square 
foot area of the South Transept. This subject was ruled out by the Bishop, 
sO we compromised on a moonlit “Marriage Feast at Cana.” Benoit, who 
had wanted this space for himself, now refused to paint two smaller tri 
angular areas. One of these was turned over to a new artist, Léontus, who 
proceeded to paint in it a masterly “Annunciation.” When the work 
was half-finished Benoit changed his mind, but by this time his second 
wall-space, reserved for the “Expulsion from the Temple,” had been ac- 
cepted by Bazile. 

Bazile had already agreed to paint a “Baptism of Christ” on the second 
largest wall. Obin had just arrived from Cap Haitien to paint the “Last 
Supper” on the three walls of the smallest chapel. Of the remaining spaces, 
I assigned two small ones to Préfét DuFaut of Jacmel, two to Toussaint 
Auguste, and a large one, adjoining Bigaud’s, to Fernand Pierre. Bazile’s 
point of departure was a photograph of a baptismal ceremony at Mire- 
balais in my Renaissance in Haiti; another photograph, of a Haitian woman 
I had snapped washing her clothes in the Riviere Massacre, served as model 
for the lower right-hand-corner figure. I was charged with having sug- 
gested the hooked brassiere which another of the women is shown adjust- 
ing, but this bit of contemporary realism was Bazile’s idea — and a strik- 
ing one. When somebody told him that the Christ appeared to be stand- 
ing on an Esso drum, Bazile altered the shape slightly to resemble a rock. 
But this change came after I had left. 

DuFaut and Auguste, most persistently primitive of the artists, worked 
within the limitations of their early pictures; and so did Fernand Pierre, 
for a special reason. DuFaut paints three, and only three, pictures: the 
streets of his native Jacmel, diagrammed against the conelike Southern 
mountains; the vodun goddess of love, an oddly Byzantine profile generally 
presented on the pinnacle of a mosque surrounded by electric light bulbs 
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and pulleys; a spider web suspended between two trees. We managed to 
work all three of these into his two murals. Auguste’s two previous master- 
pieces had been “Adam and Eve” and “The Barnyard”; the first image was 
transcribed to the arch above the South Portal, the second required little 
editing to compose a splendid “Flight into Egypt.” Pierre had wandered 
astray in recent years from the unmixed coloring and realistic detail of his 
1947 “Old Mill at Mon Repos” to a kind of academic impressionism. 
By guiding his “Visitation” mural into that juxtaposition of Port-au-Prince 
jigsaw architecture and red sea so memorably realized in the early picture, 
I was able to help him recapture the old magic. Moreover he caught fire 
by watching Bigaud solve related problems on the scaffold above him; the 
trees adjoining Bigaud’s wall were treated with the same technique of 
working away from the moonlight: yellow to green to black. 

We worked in an atmosphere of ominous quiet. Pierre Monosiet, who 
prepared the egg medium daily, was our only contact with the jealousy- 
ridden Centre. The attitude of the Church was conveyed to us by some 
good-natured verses which a Sister composed under the title Rodmania the 
Beautiful and left with the Bishop. One stanza went: 

O beautiful for tiny feet 

And heads like aubergines, 

For children playing in the street, 

And serried trousers green: 
O Centre d’Art, dear Centre d’Art, time mind thine every flaw; 
O’ercome thine artists’ innocence, and teach them how to draw. 

Tn the night of February 18, vandals entered the Cathedral by one of 
the portals chopped out to admit more light and slashed the half-finished 
“Miracle at Cana” with black oil." A small portion of Auguste’s adjoin- 
ing and completed “Flight into Egypt” was also disfigured, though Bigaud 
would always maintain that this was a deliberate blind. Bigaud came out 
to my house near Thorland on his bicycle to bring me the news next morn’ 
ing. We determined at once that the best answer to the vandals would be 
to repair the damage and continue the work as though nothing had hap- 
pened. The apprehension of the more timid artists would be quieted. 
And the sooner the scaffolds came down, the sooner the murals would be 
safe from further sabotage. 

The whole of the next day Bigaud, Auguste and I worked at the dam- 
aged areas with sandpaper. The police busied themselves investigating 


*The first is reproduced as the cover of the Amsterdam Staedelijk Museum’s European cata- 
logue, 1950; the second is the frontispiece of Renaissance in Haiti. 

See Renaissance in Haiti, Plate XXV. 

°See my article, “Wilson Bigaud Paints a Mural,’ Magazine of Art, October, 1951. 
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(and obliterating whatever vestiges of fingerprints might have remained on 
the hastily abandoned swabbing poles). Armed guards were posted in the 
Transept from then on every night. Bigaud was convinced that the van- 
dalism reflected the jealousy and feuding within the Centre d’Art, and 





DuFaut’s Processional, Cathedral St.-Trinité, 1951 


that the vandal was either a painter who had not received a commission, 
or, still more likely, one of his fellow-muralists inflamed by the admiration 
of tourists already flocking to see the half-finished “Miracle.” We had 
just begun to cover the sanded areas with white paint the following morn- 
ing when the Director of the Centre entered and handed me up a letter 


from the Bishop who had left town. The letter requested that work in 
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the Transept be postponed pending a full investigation of the artists and 
the personnel of the Cathedral. ““And come down now!” he shouted as 
he walked out, “you've read the letter...” 

For a week nothing further happened. The murals remained as we had 
left them. Then a letter arrived from the Bishop requesting me to meet 
him with the Director at the Episcopal Residence. Director Peters opened 
the meeting by stating that it was “well known” that the sabotage of the 
murals represented a protest by the artists and the public over my direction, 
and that I must quit the project at once. His hands were trembling as he 
added: “You have never had any business to be directing the artists. You 
have contributed nothing — nothing!” I turned to the Bishop who is a 
close friend and neighbor of the Director, and asked him whether he had 
any evidence of dissatisfaction with my role on the part of either the 
artists or the public. His embarrassment was visible as he replied that he 
did not, but that such dissatisfaction might exist without his knowing about 
it. “Then what do you propose to do?” I asked. He thought a while. 
“There are two alternatives,” he began, “Either we can stop the work 
entirely, or we can have it finished by the artists — without guidance from 
you, from the Director, or from myself.” It was obviously up to me to 
choose, since the artists could not proceed without the sanction of the 
Centre d'Art. 

I did not hesitate to accept the second alternative. With the drawings 
completed on the walls and at least half the color laid in, there was very 
little that required my further attendance. The loss of personal satisfac- 
tion in seeing the work completed was as nothing compared to the knowl- 
edge that it would be completed. 

The first reaction of the artists was emotional. Bigaud and Obin came 
to me and offered to refuse to continue working. I told them that they 
must finish their work and that I hoped they would finish it in a way that 
would reflect credit on all of us. Only Obin appeared to lose interest. 
Juxtaposing colors without thought to their harmony and leaving the 
green walls of the chapel in several unmatched shades, he departed for 
Cap Haitien without even spraying fixitive on his mural. I could find 
nothing to criticize in the work of the others. Bazile and Auguste, DuFaut 
and Pierre finished competently; Bigaud, triumphantly. Across a tomb- 
stone on which we had jokingly agreed to inscribe the name of the first 
of us to fall from the rickety platform, he wrote ““Malgré Tous” and with 
his signature in the corner the date and “Grace a Dieu!” 
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V 


When I left Port-au-Prince in April, Dorcely, who had painted a gaily 
decorative mural at the Hotel Ibo Lelé the previous winter, had begun 
work on a more fully realized frieze of peasant workers in the dining room 
and bar of the Hotel El Rancho. I promised both groups of artists that 
through the Haitian Art Center’s projected series of exhibits in the Fall 
I would try to secure mural commissions for them in the United States. 
I had served without salary as president of this non-profit-making corpora- 
tion since its inception in 1948. Exhibitions had been organized in fifteen 
American cities and in Europe. Many thousands of dollars worth of paint- 
ings had been sold for the artists, several to important museum collections. 
Reviews and articles containing illustrations of their work had appeared 
in leading magazines here and abroad. 

In June I received word from the Director of the Centre that the 
Haitian Art Center must be dissolved at once. Pictures would no longer 
be forthcoming from Haiti. No explanation was given. My final tie with 
the muralists had been broken. I hoped that they would be reunited and 
that someone would give them new walls to paint. I knew that they would 


go on painting. 
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